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We of the American churches belong 
to a great movement of religion which, 
in a development of nearly twenty cen- 
turies, has come to dominate the earth, 
to control history. It has shared the 
lot of all religious movements, it has 
undergone constant change, it has taken 
on elements from everything with which 
it has come in contact, it has gathered 
its accretion of miracles, of myth, of a 
canon, of supernatural theory, of a 
cultus and a priesthood, of a philosophy 
inherited from Aristotle, of a system of 
ethics good in much and evil in much. 
It has grown rich and powerful, proud 
and vain, corrupt and cruel; yet it has 
never broken entirely away from its 
original impulse, which, abiding still 
in and behind all the phenomena of 
Christianity, ever and again asserts 
itself in renewing and re-forming power. 

What really happened that set this 
undying impulse in motion ? Let Paul 
Wernle 1 answer for us: "Christianity 
arose in that a layman, Jesus of Naz- 
areth, came forth with a more than pro- 
phetic self-consciousness and so bound 
men to him that beyond and despite his 
shameful death they were ready to live 
and die for him." So bound men to him; 
there is the secret. "The relation of 
Jesus Christ to Christianity differs 
entirely from that of all other founders 



toward the religions or philosophies 

1 Die Anf tinge unserer Religion, 2d ed., 1904, p. 26. 

2 F. J. Foakes- Jackson, in Cambridge Theological Essays, 1905, p. 474. 
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which bear their names. Platonism, 
for example, may be defined as a method 
of philosophic thought derived from 
Plato; Mohammedanism, as the belief 
in a revelation vouchsafed to Moham- 
med; Buddhism, as the following of 
principles enunciated by Buddha. But 
Christianity is in essence adherence to 
the Person of Jesus Christ." 2 Whether 
for good or ill, this remains true. No 
one cries, "Come to Mohammed." 
These other movements are systems, 
which may be conceived quite apart 
from the personality through whom 
they originally came to expression. 
Christianity is not a system; only to its 
infinite harm has it ever been considered 
and treated as such. It was born in 
no man's head, but in one man's heart. 
It arose, as Wernle says, because a 
certain first-century young man in 
Palestine was the kind of young man 
he was and, though the associations of 
his brief life were almost exclusively 
with common folk and the lowly of earth, 
plowed his name into human history as 
no other man has done. The character- 
istic note of Christianity from the 
beginning has been the personal note, 
the relation to a living personality, a 
human experience. When it has de- 
parted from this, it has belied itself; it 
has become a theology for some, a 
mythology for some, a philosophy for 
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some, a law of conduct for some. None 
of these has been true to its essence; all 
are ever and again cast aside as men go 
back to "the man Christ Jesus" and the 
man's meeting of life. 

The man is God, say the theologians; 
he is a god, say the mythologists; he is 
the ideal principle of humanity, say the 
philosophers; he is the framer of the 
perfect law, say the moralists. None 
say the real truth of him; he is a man 
engaged in the simple business of human 
living, and doing it divinely. To him 
was committed, as to each of us, "the 
swift and solemn trust of life." He 
discharged this trust as God gave him 
light and leading, and his manliness, his 
human excellence, has made the greatest 
dynamic that other men's lives have 
known in all history. 

Why is this so? All our answers 
must be inadequate. All Jesus' titles 
are attempted answers, but the titles 
cannot explain. T. R. Glover 1 has 
pointed out "that every one of the 
terms in which men have tried to set 
forth the Person and work of Jesus — 
Messiah, Son of Man, Son of God, 
Sacrifice, Passover, Lamb of God, Logos 
— so far from making Jesus more intel- 
ligible to us than He is without them, 
needs interpretation today. 'These are 
the accounts that men have given of 
Jesus Christ, and He has been more than 

they They are inadequate and 

there is He, the great fact.' " Similarly 
Wernle: 2 "From the very beginning the 
titles have been the bane of the new 

religion What he was among men, 

what was his vocation from God for all 



time, that no one of these words (Mes- 
siah, Son of God, Son of Man) expresses 
in the remotest degree. Wherefore it 
is the part of true reverence for Jesus to 
stand silent, not before his titles, but 
before himself." The titles, even the 
noblest and truest of them, inevitably 
lead men away from the personality be- 
hind the titles. Question Jesus himself. 
He did not know how he was to affect 
future millions, but the demand, Who 
art thou? came to him, not only from 
without, but also from within. He 
found an answer, even though not a 
complete answer, in a title, the Messiah. 
It was a Jewish title, out of his own 
religious antecedence; we would think 
it most unlikely to be useful among 
Gentiles, unless somehow they were con- 
verted to the Jewish messianism. We 
know how it has worked out; the term 
Messiah, in its Greek form Christ, has 
had a dominant and by no means uni- 
versally beneficent influence in Christian 
history. The Gentiles were not con- 
verted to the messianism of the Jews, 
but kept the term to be used as a con- 
venient receptacle for the successive 
variety of speculations in which they 
indulged. "Christ" today means any- 
thing and everything — and nothing. 
Jesus, at least, used it with clear and 
definite meaning, sincerely and honestly. 
And one notable thing distinguishes 
his assumption of it for himself from the 
application of it to him by all others. 
When he thought of messiahship, he 
thought primarily of a burden, a service, 
a sacrifice, which involved initial shame 
and agony and death. It was for him a 



"In The Death of Christ, as quoted in Foundations, 1913, p. 160. Glover cites a pertinent 
remark of Rendel Harris, "No one sings 'How sweet the name of Logos sounds'! " 
'Op. cit., p. 38. 
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duty laid on him by God, an oppor- 
tunity to serve supremely, which he 
gladly embraced in all humility and 
courage. Now everyone else from his 
time to ours who called him by this 
title meant by it to glorify him, to exalt 
him, to give him rank and station and 
honors little or nothing short of divine. 
This is a contrast too often overlooked. 
When Jesus says, "I am Messiah," it 
means a cross and a redeeming of men; 
when the Christian says, "He is Mes- 
siah," it means the name that is above 
every name and the seat at the right 
hand of God. Let it be literally true 
that the Jewish concept of messiahship 
is a dream and a delusion; it is utterly 
untrue that Jesus in taking this title 
was an egotist, a megalomaniac, or a 
fanatic. 

Jesus' message to his fellows among 
the common people of Galilee and Judea 
was a promise of the dawn of the Golden 
Age. His summons to them was to pre- 
pare themselves to make it their own 
ere it should be too late. The promise 
was an ancient one, however transfigured 
by passing through his thought and 
feeling. The summons was new and 
contained the real heart of the whole 
phenomenon' — a summons so large and 
so vital that nineteen centuries have 
not exhausted it nor even sounded its 
depths, yet so simple that an illiterate 
fisherman or beggar could grasp it all. 
But back of the message was the man. 
The message was what it was chiefly 
because of the man. The same words 
might have been spoken by another, 
only to leave the world unmoved. Let 
us try it, you or I or the most gifted of 
modern preachers, uttering the words 
of Jesus as our own to an audience 



unfamiliar with church and Bible, with 
no historical setting or allusion to him, 
and see if we can make gospel out of 
them. It is not the sayings; it is Jesus 
who is the Gospel, and they only because 
they are himself. People like the woman 
of the town came to him, and because 
they loved him were redeemed; perhaps 
they had heard his discourses only 
briefly or not at all. Life kindles life, 
personality makes personality. He 
loved tremendously and was loved 
passionately. Thus did he save. 

The Gospels, thank God, never talk 
about Jesus; they draw back the curtain 
and let him appear to make his own im- 
pression on us, as he made it on his con- 
temporaries. Dying, he leaves behind 
a group of common men and women in a 
panic. But panic goes and an extraor- 
dinary faith and courage comes. They 
are surer of him now than ever before; 
they know. Their lives are re-created. 
For him they go to prison and to death, 
living only to proclaim his name, dying 
gladly as a tribute to his mastery. And 
somehow the strange magic that has 
come from his personality into theirs 
gets from theirs into others. The move- 
ment grows by leaps and bounds. In 
all the missions the missionaries sup- 
press their own personalities; what the 
converts get is not Peter or Paul or 
John, but Jesus. "I thank God I bap- 
tized none of you, lest someone should 
say that you were baptized into my 
name." No one ever did say that. 
Scholars engage in futile discussion as 
to the relative claims of Jesus and Paul 
to be considered the founder of the 
Christian church. Whatever their re- 
spective relations to the primitive com- 
munity, the relation of the believers to 
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them had nothing of ambiguity in it. 
No one called Paul Kyrios, his spiritual 
master. No one said, " I live no longer, 
but Paul lives in me." No, somehow 
through this medium of a third person 
the person of Jesus was brought into 
living touch with men and women, and 
they became as ardently attached to 
him, whom they never saw, not a word 
of whose speech they could have under- 
stood, as if he were still living and in 
their midst. A fellowship of Jesus 
rapidly took shape, of many and diverse 
elements, but one in common devotion. 
"Jesus is Master" is the single con- 
fession of faith. There are still notable 
personalities, but their position is never 
confused with his. "Ministers through 
whom we believed" is all their praise. 

Most notable among the personalities 
of this second generation is a brilliant 
young Pharisaic rabbi from Asia Minor 
named Saul. We know him as con- 
verted to the faith of which he once 
made havoc (we do not fully know how) ; 
we know him absolutely and literally a 
slave, every thought, purpose, feeling, 
in utter subjection to the spell of the 
masterful personality of this young man 
of Galilee, whom he had never seen, yet 
who was nearer to him than any man 
he had ever seen. We know how he 
made the whole Mediterranean world 
submissive to the new power of life, 
not indeed developing the organized 
movement, but laying everywhere broad 
and deep foundations. He, too, does 
not talk much about Jesus as he had 
walked among men. He talks of the 
religious experience; his own experience 
he brings to the light and other men 
find it theirs as well and his solution of 
life's problem valid also for themselves. 



He declares, "I found my soul's deliver- 
ance in this crucified young Hebrew, 
Jesus " — an extraordinary paradox which 
would naturally arouse only laughter 
and mockery. But somehow it aroused 
sympathy and imitation. Paul, whose 
missioning was not wholly by preaching, 
but by living with people as well, was 
able to bring his hearers and associates 
into touch with Jesus, and somehow 
the thing was done. Paul was a Jew, 
and Gentiles heard him gladly. He 
brought a Jewish religion, and pagans 
eagerly embraced it. He offered as the 
agent of deliverance a Jewish carpenter 
who had been hanged a dozen years or 
so before, and men said, "There is no 
other name under heaven, given among 
men, whereby we may be saved." It 
seems incredible, the one thing most 
amazingly improbable, yet nothing ever 
succeeded so well. In less than seventy 
years after Jesus breathed his last on the 
cross, members of the royal family in 
the palaces of Rome are gladly dying 
for the love they bear him. In a little 
over two centuries more the Roman 
Empire gives up the unequal struggle 
(whose issue was really decided the day 
Pilate yielded to the clamor of the 
Sanhedrists) and cries, "Galilean, thou 
hast conquered." 

As we look back over the story of 
what happened, kept from amazement 
only by our familiarity, we discover the 
great underlying factor to be a strange 
dynamic, a "spirit of power," what 
Paul calls a "power of God." That 
dynamic was born in the breast of him 
of whom even his enemies said, "He 
speaks as one having power." From 
him it went out, transmitted always 
through the medium of personalities, 
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to inform and energize his Church. 
Through it that Church became irre- 
sistible. There was everything against 
its conquering the world. To begin 
with, it neither expected nor meant so 
to do. Its fundamental dogma as it 
started out was the belief in the imme- 
diate end of the world. That is the 
greatest handicap for any movement. 
All effort is paralyzed, all vision cut off, 
by the conviction that the end of the 
world is coming at once. Yet this con- 
viction rather aided than hindered the 
spread of Christianity. This propa- 
ganda was Jewish in a world more 
venomously anti-Semitic than any coun- 
try we know. It was a movement of 
the proletariat, in a world where the 
proletariat was scarcely more than a 
group of things. Its leader had been 
ignominiously executed by the govern- 
ment in whose territory the mission was 
being carried on. What hope could 
there be for such a mission ? The ruling 
power of the world takes action and 
moves to wipe out this vulgar and in- 
significant sect. The Christians reply 
with the magnificent audacity of the 
Apocalypse. The souls of the martyrs 
lie in ever-increasing multitude under 
the altar, but with a boldness of sheer 
conviction which no mere facts could 
shake those about to die raised the song, 
"The Kingdom of the World is become 
the Kingdom of our God and of his 
Christ. ' ' They saw from afar the smoke 
of Rome's burning and heard the splash 
of the beast as he was hurled into the 



lake of fire. And it was even so. The 
patience of the saints was called for 
during a couple of centuries, and then 
they were called to reign over the 
world. 

And through it all they shaped 
institutions and laws and rites and 
theologies. If we followed simply the 
growth of Christian thought or Christian 
organization we should never dream 
that there was a breath of persecution. 
The Christian impulse developed a 
clergy to manage the infinitely compli- 
cated affairs of the Church when hard 
beset, an order of bishops, priests, 
deacons, and subordinates that endures 
to this day. It developed the teaching 
office, founded schools, and became the 
world's educator when Rome fell into 
decay. It developed martyrs and saints, 
ascetics and monks, many grotesque 
and of barren heart, but many heroes 
also of whom the world was not worthy. 

Here was a stream of spiritual 
dynamic, which rose in the breast of 
the young man of Galilee, which flowed 
from life to life transforming the cen- 
turies, which is sweeping full flood 
through our complex life today, beating 
at every closed door, inundating every 
withered and distorted life. In many 
different aspects Christianity is the 
most astounding phenomenon of the 
ages; in none more so than as an 
inexhaustible force. It is Truth, it is 
Worship, it is Holiness, it is Brotherhood. 
But behind all and in all and through all, 
it is a Power of God. 



